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1alogues 


Dy Aſk your pardon. I am 
any afraid I have made you 


wait. No, Mr. Allcraft, I 
have been come but two or 


I was detained by a friend, I met with in the 
ſtreet, as I was coming home. I do not re- 
member, that ever I ſaw you, Mr. Philmore, 
upon' Change, before to- day.— Why, as I am 
in no way of trade, or merchandize, I ſel- 
dom go thither : and while I was there to- 
day, 1 talk'd what, I believe, is reckoned 
hereſy there.—That you did, I can aſſure 
you. My friend, that I told you I met with, in 
theſtreet, juſt now, came to me, and, with an 
earneſtneſs very diſcoverable in his counte- 
nance, aſk'd me, who and what that man 

A 2 Was, 


( 4 ) 
was, who, in company with me, talked at 
that ſtrange rate, on the Change, to-day. He 
was the more offended, I believe, at what 
you ſaid, as he had a conſiderable ſhare in 
that Guinea ſhip, of which we were talking, 
and of which we had that account in the 
news to-day,—Pray what ſaid he? He ſaid, 
he was ſurprized to hear you ſay, that you 
were glad to hear that news, to hear that ſo 
many of your own country-men had loſt their 
lives, —He mifunderſtood me, or wilfully 
miſrepreſented what I ſaid. I was glad to 
hear, not that they Joſt their lives, (and you 
know, I faid no ſuch thing,) but that fo 
many of thoſe poor creatures, who were by 
unjuſt force held in captivity, in order to be 
fold for ſlaves for life, had recovered their 
liberty: and that was the only ſenſe, that, in 
fair and candid conſtruction, could be put 
on my words, when I ſaid, I was glad to 
hear that news, —But you farther added, 
that the man-trade was a wicked trade,— I 
did Mr. Allcraft, and I ſhall now, accord- 
ing to my engagement to you, make it appear, 
that it is ſo. I underſtand you are pretty 
much concerned in this trade. I am Mr. 
Philmore, I confeſs: but to tell you the 


truth 


(SP: = 
truth, I have bad, of late, ſome doubts and 
ſcruples, in my mind, about the lawfulneſs 
of it. And I now give you my word, that I 
will attend to what you have to ſay againſt 
this trade, with an unprejudiced mind, and, 
if you can make it appear, to my conviction, 
that it is unlawful, upon any principle of 
reaſon, that I will entirely drop it as ſoon as 
I can, and never have any concern 1n it again, 
as long as I live.—-I am glad to hear you 
ſay ſo, my good friend. And ] hope you will 
not take it amiſs, if, to diſſuade you from 
ever engaging in it hereafter, I ſet it in a 
true light, and expoſe it to the utmoſt de- 
gree, that reaſon and truth will juſtify ; nor 
think me to be ill-natured, or cenſorious, in ſo 
doing.—Sir, I am ſorry you ſhould think 
there was any occaſion for putting in this 
caution, If you can make it appear, to be 
a wicked practice, you will do well to expoſe 
it, I would not have you ſpare it in the 
leaſt. And now I am ready to hear what 
you have to ſay upon the ſubje&, and, if 
you pleaſe to proceed in one continued diſ- 
courſe, I will not, in the leaſt, interrupt you. 
No. 1 don't chuſe to do ſo. As there is no 
body here but we two, let us be more ſociable. 
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T ſhall have occaſion, now and then, perhaps, 
to aſk you a queſtion; and, if I ſhould, I 
hope you will anſwer me. ſhall with plea- 
ſure, —Beſides, you may not ſometimes take 
my meaning, and if that ſhould be the caſe, 


I would have you put me upon explaining 


myſelf, or if you ſhould perceive any weak- 


neſs, or fallacy, in my way of arguing, I 


would have you ſtop me immediately, and 
make me ſenſible of it. —Agreed. Ill take 
that liberty.—That is right. To begin then, 
I ſhall lay down a few preliminary propoſi- 


tions. And, 


I. I would obſerve that the African 
blacks are, as properly and truly, men, as 
the European whites. They are both of the 
ſame ſpecies, and are originally deſcended 
from the ſame parents. Whether our firſt 
parents were blacks, or whites, I will not 
take upon me to ſay; for I do not think 
this is a point, that can be determined, with 
any certainty ; nor indeed is it material. I 
remember 1 have ſome-where or other met 
with this definition of man, © a two leg'd 


animal, without feathers, and with broad 
1 nails,” but I never knew a white ſkin in- 


ſerted, 
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ſerted, as part of the definition of man. A 
rational animal is a good definition of man: 
and this takes in the e as well as 
the white-ſkin'd. They have the ſame ra- 
tional powers, as we have, They are free 
moral agents, as we are, and many of them 
have as good a natural genius, as good ſenſe, 
and as brave a ſpirit, as any of thoſe, to 
whom they are made ſlaves. To trade in 
the blacks then is to trade in men. 


II. The black-ſkin'd and the white-ſkin'd, 
being all of the ſame ſpecies, all of the hu- 
man race, are, by nature, upon an equality, 
one man in a ſtate of nature, as we are with 
reſpect to the inhabitants of Guinea, and 
they with reſpect to us, is not ſuperior to ano- 
ther man, nor has any authority or dominion 
over him, any right to lay his commands 
upon him, He that made us made them, 
and all of the ſame clay. We are all the 

workmanſhip of his hands, and he hath aſ- 
ſign' d this globe to the human race, to dwell 
upon, he hath given this earth in common to 
the children of men. Some portion of it 
may indeed, in a ſtate of nature, be made 
property, or be appropriated to the uſe, and 
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be at the abſolute diſpoſal of one particular 
perſon, and one man may have more ſub- 
ſtance, or wealth, or be may have greater 
bodily ſtrength, and greater ſagacity, than 
another, and by theſe he may be able to bring 
that other entirely under his power, to de- 
prive him of his liberty, and to take away his 
life, whenever he pleaſes : yet all theſe advan- 
tages do not give him, that is poſſeſſed of 
them any authority over his fellow-man, or 
right to command him. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe, they are equally free, and independent 
one of another. God gave to man dominion 
| over the (a) fiſh of the fea, and over the fowl 
| of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing, that 
creepeth upon the earth; but not to/any one 
man over another. Nor can one man, on any 
ſuppoſition whatever, become the property, 
or part of the goods or eſtate of another man, 


as his horſe, or his dog 1s. 


HI. The European whites and the African 


blacks are all under the ſame (%) moral law, 
the 


4) Gen. i. 16. 

| ( Si hoc natura præſcribit, ut homo homini, quicunque fit 
| conſultum velit : neceſſe eſt ſecundum eandem naturam, om- 
nium utilitatem eſſe communem, Quod 11 ita eſt, una contihembr 
omnes et eadem lege naturz : idque ipſum ſi ita eſt, certe vio- 
lare alterum lege naturz prohibemur. Verum autem primum 
verum igitur et extremum. Cic, de Offic. Lib, III. 
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the eternal law of reaſon, which God hath 
written upon the table of man's heart, We 
and they are members of one and the ſame 
great ſociety, ſpread over the face of the 
whole earth, under one and the ſame ſupreme 
lawgiver, and judge; and are joined toge- 
ther, by the cloſe and ſtrong tie of human 
nature, common to us all ; and it is this bond 
of humanity, that is the foundation of all 
other particular ties and connexions between 
men, and gives ſtrength to them all. If I 
ſee an Engliſhman in diſtreſs, I pity him, and 
think myſelf obliged to relieve him, if I can, 
more as being a man, than as being born in 
the ſame country, or as being a member of 
the ſame civil ſociety with myſelf, more as a 
citizen in the world, than as a citizen of Eng- 
land. A patriot, or a lover of his country, is 
a brave character, but a lover of mankind is 
a braver character. But I am going a little 
out of my way. We are all, asI was ſaying, 
under the ſame law of nature, or reaſon, 
What is morally good, or morally evil, juſti- 
fiable, or unjuſtifiable, in a black man, is ſo 
ina white man, and vice verſa. And, in their 
behaviour one towards another, their duty, 
or moral obligation is mutual. What might 
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be juſtly reckoned an unrighteous, or cruel 
treatment of a white, would be altogether the 
fame of a black, ſuppoſing both to be in the 
fame circumſtances. Unjuſtly to deprive a 
man of his property, is theft, or of his life, is 
murder, whatever colour he is of, and the 
murder of a man, that has a black ſkin, or 
black hair, is as great a fin, as that of a man, 
that has a white ſkin, or white hair. 


IV. Our being chriſtians does not give us 
any worldly ſuperiority, or any authority 
whatever over thoſe, who are not chriſtians. 
Chriſt's kingdom is not of this world: nei- 
ther doth chriſtianity diſſolve, or free us 
from the obligations of juſtice, equity, and 
benevolence towards our fellow- creatures, of 
the ſame ſpecies, be they Jews, Mahometans, 
or even black-ſkin'd heathens, which the law 
of nature lays us under. But, on the con- 
trary, greatly ſtrengthens them. The Jews, 
in our Saviour's time, underſtood that pre- 
cept, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, 
in a very confin'd ſenſe, as relating only to 
their own countrymen, and did not think 
themſelves oblig'd in duty to ſhow any acts 


of love and kindneſs to ſtrangers, or any of 
the 


En 

the reſt of mankind, and this is the account, 
which (c) Juvenal gives of them, in his time. 
But this precept, as adopted intothe chriſtian 
religion, takes in all mankind. By our neigh- 
bour we are to underſtand, every individual 
of the human ſpecies. We are commanded 
in the goſpel 7o render all their dues, to do 
unto others, as we would they ſhould do to us, to 
be kind, merciful, and compaſſionate, to be ready 
fo communicate, and to ds good, Which pre- 
cepts, and many others to the ſame purpoſe, 
are not to be underſtood, in fuch a narrow 
ſenſe, as if they related only to thoſe, who 
are of the ſame religion with ourſelves, or 

whoſe ſkin is of the ſame colour with ours, as 
is evident from other precepts of the goſpel. 
We are commanded to do good to all, eſpe- 
ctally to thoſe, who are of the houſhold of faith, 
to imitate our heavenly Father, who doeth good 
to all, and whoſe tender mercies are over all bis 
works, yea, and to love our enemies. 


Before I proceed any farther, Mr. Allcraft, 
I ſhould be glad to know, whether you have 
any objection againſt what I have now ob- 

B 2 ſerv'd, 


(c) Non monſtrare vias, eadem niſi ſacra colenti: quæſitum 
ad fontem ſolos deducere verpos. Sat. XIV. 
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ſerv'd. —No really, Sir, if I had, I ſhould have 
taken the liberty, immediately, to interrupt 
you. What you have hitherto advanc'd is 
ſo plain and evident, that I cannot ſee how 
any thing can be objected againſt it. Theſe 
propoſitions might have been laid down as 
ſo many poſtulatums, which I believe no 
body would have refuſed to grant. — Very 
true, Sir. But though they are ſo evident, 
that few will exprefly deny, or diſpute the 
truth of them ; yet it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that thoſe, who are concerned in the 
man-trade, do not allow themſelves to think 
on theſe truths impartially, ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider them, and lay them to heart; but that, 
on the contrary, they have, ſome how or 
other, a kind of contuſed imagination, or 
half-formed thought, in. their minds, that 
the blacks are hardly of the ſame ſpecies 
with the white men; but are creatures of a 
kind ſomewhat inferior. I ſay it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe ſo; for I do not know how to 
think, that any white men could find in 
their hearts, that the common ſentiments of 
humanity would permit them, to treat the 
black men, in that cruel barbarous manner, 
in which they do treat them, did they think 
. | and 
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and conſider, that theſe have rational im- 
mortal ſouls, that they are made after the 
image of God, as well as themſelves, and 
that, being in the ſame body, they have the 
ſame paſſions, ſenſes, and feelings, as they 
have, and are as ſuſceptible of pain, and 
grief, and upon the ſame occaſions, as they 
are.— I am acquainted Mr. Philmore with 
ſeveral merchants, concerned in what you 
call the man-trade, who are men of good 
character and reputation, and reſpected as 
ſuch, among their acquaintances.— It may 
be ſo. But what reputation they have, in 
the world, or what they are in themſelves, 
' what their true moral character is, it is not 
my buſineſs here to enquire. All I have to 
do, is to ſhow, that the man- trade is a wicked 
trade, Neither the nature of moral good and 
evil, nor the truth of matters of fact can be 
ſaid to depend on mens characters. You 
have acknowledged the truth of the obſerva. 
tions, I now made.—l have, and ſhall never 
retract that acknowledgement, whatever uſe 
you may make of them, or whatever infe- 
rences you may draw from them.—l1 don't 
think, Mr. Allcraft, it requires much reaſon- 
ing, or any long deductions, to ſhow. the 

| wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs of the trade, we are ſpeaking of: 
therefore I ſhall do little more, than lay be- 
fore you the accounts, which we have of it 
in authors, and which I have heard (for I 
have made it my buſineſs to get all the in- 
formation I could, about this affair) from 
the mouths of ſome ſailors, who have gone 
ſeveral voyages to Guinea, of the manner in 
which it is carried on, how theſe poor crea- 
tures are brought into captivity, and how 
they are treated, after they have loſt their 
liberty, making ſome reflections, as I go 
along, and when J have done ſo, I believe 
this whole affair will appear to be one con- 
tinued ſcene of cruelty, and therefore one 
can hardly be too ſevere, in his animadver- 
ſions upon it. 


Now, it is well known, that, in thoſe 
countries, whether our man- merchants ſend 
their ſhips yearly, to purchaſe ſlaves, kidnap- 
ping or man-ſtealing is frequently practiſed. 
It is there called parinyarring. There are 
ſeveral of the negroes, that live on the coaſt 
of Guinea, and near the river Gambia, in 
Negroland, who every year go a pannyarring. 
They take long journeys up into the inland 

parts, 
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parts, and ſeize upon thoſe they meet with, 
ſtraggling about the country, that they can 
maſter, if they be ſuch as will ſerve their 
turn, and as many as they can well manage, 
men, women, and children, and bind them 
in ſtrings, or faſten the ends of long poles to 
iron rings, which they put about their necks, 
and fo lead them captives, laden very often 
with heavy burdens, hundreds of miles 
down to the ſea coaſt, and there ſell them, 
like cattle, or any other commodity, to the 
Europeans. And ſome of the petty kings, 
in that country, when a ſloop arrives on the 
coaſt, or they expect one, will go and ran- 
ſack one of their own towns, and ſeizing upon 
the inhabitants, carry them away by force, and 
ſell them for ſuch things as they want, or 
take a fancy to. Sir, it cannot be denied, but 
that ſome of thoſe whom our Guinea mer- 
chants purchaſe, on the coaſt, are ſtolen; 
but many others of them are taken priſoners 
in war, ſo that they have loſt their liberty, 
and are captives, before they are purchaſed 
by thoſe merchants.— That is true, Mr. 
Allcraft, but I cannot ſee that it is any thing 
to the purpoſe, or that it makes any differ- 
ence ; becauſe that, you know, is the caſe of 


the 
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the ſtolen men, when they are ſold, which 
conſideration does not juſtiſy, nor in the leaſt 
mitigate the wickedneſs and guilt of ſuch 
merchandize, But I ſhall ſoon conſider the 
caſe of thoſe, who are priſoners of war, 
when they are ſold, by itſelf. Pleaſe to go 
on then, for I muſt own, that man-ſtealing 
is not lawful —Not lawful! J think it is a 
molt atrocious, deteſtible crime. To ſteal a 
horſe, or to rob a man on the road of his 
money, is reckoned among us a capital crime, 
deſerving of death, and is by law puniſhable 
with death. What then does he deſerve, 
what puniſhment can be great enough for 
him, who ſteals a man, a crime, in com- 
pariſon with which, horſe-ſtealing or rob- 
bing on the highway is but a little trifling 
fault, quite excuſeable, and venial. Man- 
ſtealers were by the (d) law of Moſes pu- 
niſh'd with death, and in the New (e) Teſta- 
ment they are reckoned among the very worſt 
of men. Can any thing be more cruel and 
barbarous, than to ſeize upon human crea- 
tures, and take them away by force, from 


their native country, from their friends and 


relations, 
(4) Exod. xxi. 16. | 
(e) 1 Tim, i. 10. 
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relations, for ever, children from their tender 
parents, parents from their dear children, 
women from their beloved huſhands, and 
huſbands from their beloved wives, and 
drive them like hogs to market, there 
to be fold for ſlaves, for life? How great 
muſt be the miſery thoſe poor creatures are 
in, and the agonies of mind they feel, when 
they are thus carried off, ſo great, that, to re- 
lieve themſelves, ſome of them have put an 
end to their own lives. And how grievous; 
how diſtreſſed muſt be the condition of 
their friends and relations, who are deprived 
of them, and ſhall never fee their faces any 
more? It is horrid, it is ſhocking to think 
of ſuch cruely and barbarity. What mon- 
ſters in nature then, deſtitute of all humanity 
and compaſſion, muſt they be, who are 
guilty of it. The black- men have the ſame 
natural affection for their kindred, and as 
ſtrong, as we have. An inſtance of which, 
we have in a very moving ſtory, in captain 
Snelgrave's account of Guinea, He tells you, 
that, while he was in Calabar, he ſaw a young 
male child, tied to a ſtake, and aſking the 
reaſon, why it was ſo tied, he was told, it 


was to be ſacrificed that night, to ſome God. 
| C Moved 
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Moved it ſeems at the hearing of this, out of 
compaſſion he purchaſed the child, and the 
day before he had purchaſed it's mother, 
though that was what he knew not, when 
he purchaſed him; but on his coming on 
board, no ſooner was the child handed into 
the ſhip, but the poor woman ran with 
great eagerneſs, and ſnatched him out of the 
arms of the white-man, that held him. And 


though he ſays, he thought there never was 


a more moving ſight, than on this occaſion, 
between the mother and her little ſon, yet 
this captain could find in his heart, after this, 
to carry off ſix hundred negroes, at once, in 
his ſhip, to the Weſt-Indies. How many 
parents hearts muſt have ak'd then, for their 
children, and children's for their parents ? 


Beſides. To ſell, and buy human creatures, 
without their conſent, yea and ſore againſt 
their will, to trade in. men, as you would in 
brute creatures, or any other commodities, is 
really impious, as well as cruel, Man is a 
noble creature, made but a little lower than 
the angels, and crowned with glory and ho- 
nour. He is the offspring of God: there- 
fore thus to debaſe him, and to bring him 

down 
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down upon a level with the brutes, yea with 
things inanimate, 1s great impiety, it is an 
high affront offered to him, who is the kind 
and merciful Father of us all, who hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, to 
dwell on the face of the earth, and hath u- 
nited them all in one body, by the ties of na- 


ture. (f) 


It is likewiſe an affront pyt upon mankind, 
upon the whole human race, which ſhould 
raiſe a generous reſentment and indignation 
in the breaſt of every one, that partakes of 
the human nature, and has any notion of the » 
dignity of it, or any ſenſe of humanity, 
which he ſhould expreſs and diſcover upon 
all proper occaſions, and in all proper ways. 
But Mr. Philmore, you would not charge 
our Guinea-merchants, here in England, with 
being man-ſtealers ; for they bargain for the 
{laves, with them that bring them to market, 
and purchaſe them at the price agreed upon, 

C 2 between 


Qui autem civium rationem dicunt eſſe habendam, ex- 
ternorum negant: hi dirimunt communem humani generis 
ſocietatem: qua ſublata, beneficentia, liberalitas, bonatas, 
juſtitia funditus tollitur : quæ qui tollunt, etiam adverſus Deos 
immortales impii judicandi ſunt; ab iis enim conſtitutam inter 
homines ſocietatem evertunt. Cic. de Office. Lib. III. 
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between buyer and ſeller, —It is true. They 
doſo; but do not you remember Mr. All- 
craft the common ſaying, and a true ſaying 
it is, that the receiver is as bad as the thief, 
and that in the caſe we are ſpeaking of, is 
very bad indeed. Nay I think the receiver 
in this caſe will appear to be worſe, to be 
more guilty in ſome reſpects, than the bare 
thief, if we fairly conſider the matter. 


It is evident, that the Europeans in ſend- 
ing ſhips yearly to the coaſts of Africa, to buy 
ſlaves, without enquiring how thoſe, they 
purchaſe them of, came by them, do encou- 


rage thoſe thieves, and tempt them to make 


a practice and trade of ſtealing their own 
countrymen; for this is the ſame thing in 
effect, as if they were to tell them in ſo many 


words, You get men ready for us, how you 


scan, and we will take them off your hands.” 
Beſides. Thoſe men- merchants not only en- 
courage others, in this cruel flagitious prac- 
tice of man-ſtealing, but are really guilty of 
it themſelves. You will obſerve that what 
is done by their command and according to 
their orders, I conſider as done by themſelves, 
As thoſe poor miſerable creatures were 

ſtolen, 
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ſtolen, thoſe, who did ſteal them, could not 
convey any right in them, to others, though 
theſe others ſhould give ever ſo much in pur- 
chaſe of them, any more, than if they had 
them for nothing. For thoſe purchaſers then 
to deprive them of their liberty, and by force 
keep them in their poſſeſſion, in whom they 
have no right (ſuppoſing one man could be 
the property of another) and who never in- 
jur'd them in the leaſt, nor forfeited their 
liberty, to keep them in bonds, and carry 
them away captives, is properly ſpeaking 
man- ſtealing. And what aggravates this 
crime in the European man- merchants, and 
renders it much more heinous in them, than 
in the Africans, is that the former enjoy the 
light of the goſpel, and profeſs themſelves to 
be chriſtians.— Pray give me leave Mr. Phil- 
more, to aſk you one queſtion.—Sir, with all 
my heart. What is it ?—You know, when 
we ſpeak of a thing being ſtolen, there muſt 
be two parties concerned 1n the affair, the 
perſon, who ſtole, and the perſon, from 
whom it was ſtolen. Now ſuppoſe a man, 
who is at liberty, and maſter of himſelf, 
ſhould be ſtolen, from whom can he be ſaid 
to be ſtolen ?—Really Mr. Allcraft, that is 


not 


ob 

not an improper queſtion, and in anſwer to 
it, I think he may be ſaid to be ſtolen from 
God. Man-ſtealing is a kind, and indeed 
the worſt kind of ſacrilege, which conſidera- 
tion farther ſhows the impiety of it. Man 
is ſacred, and is by nature devoted to the ſer- 
vice of God, to whoſe authority alone he is 
obliged to yield an abſolute, unlimited obe- 
dience : for one man therefore to aſſault ano- 
ther, and by meer force to make a captive of 
him, not for any crime, that he has been 
guilty of, but to make a penny of him, con- 
fidering him as part of his poſleflions or 
goods, with which he can do what he pleaſes, 
is robbing of God, which is ſacrilege. Again. 
In anſwer to your queſtion, he may be faid 
to be ſtolen from himſelf, being no longer 
maſter of himſelf, or at his own diſpoſal. 

He is deprived of his liberty, and conſe- 
quently (according to Mr. Lock's (g) ob- 
ſervation) of all means of ſelf-prefervation. 
He is loſt to himſelf, and by unjuſt force and 
violence is brought into the poſſeffion of ano- 
ther at whoſe mercy his life is.—Sir, you 
have ſatisfactorily anſwered my queſtion, Let 


us now, if you pleaſe, conſider the other caſe 
\ | I 


( On civil government , 


( 23 ) 

I mentioned, and ſee how that, upon a fair 
examination, will turn out. I mean of thoſe, 
who being taken priſoners in war, are ſold 
into ſlavery for life.— That was what I was 
juſt going to take notice of, and I believe the 
guilt and wickedneſs of the man-trade, in 
this caſe, will be found to be, at leaſt, as great 
as in the former. 


It is very common in the countries, where 
the Europeans carry on this trade, for the 
petty kings and princes, of which there are 
a great many, to go to war with their neigh- 
bours, not in defence of their right, not to 
get ſatisfaction for any injuries, done them, 
or to repair any damages they have unjuſtly 
ſuffered, by thoſe neighbours, but purely to 
get priſoners, againſt the time the ſhips from 
Europe arrive upon their coaſt, that with 
them they may be able to purchaſe of the 
captains of thoſe ſhips, the goods they have 
on board. Org 


Now here the injury and crime is the ſame 
in kind, as in the former caſe, and indeed 
greater in the kind. In both caſes it is ſtealing 
man, but in the latter, it is attended with 

ſhedding 


( 24 ) 

ſhedding of blood, with ſlaughter and de- 
ſtruction, which conſideration doth aggravate 
the crime of our Guinea- merchants, who 
purchaſe thoſe priſoners. Chriſt hath ſaid 
(þ ) that © Bleſſed are the peace- makers; for 
© they ſhall be called the children of God.” 
But how contrary to what our Saviour recom- 
mends, the making of peace among men, is 
the ſpirit and practice of thoſe, who, for 
lucre- ſake, provoke and encourage others to 
go to war with their neighbours, and by un- 
juſt force to kill and deſtroy ſome, and others 
of them to make priſoners, | 


. Moreover. Thoſe merchants not only tempt 
others to kill and ſteal men, but are guilty 
of great injuſtice and cruelty in detaining 
thoſe poor wretches in captivity, and ſelling 
them into ſlavery for life: for as was obſerv'd 
before, they can have no right in them, if 
thoſe, of whom they purchaſed them, had 
not any, as they certainly had not; for thoſe, 
who are engag'd in an unjuſt war, can have 
no right to any captures they make, in that 
war. Conqueſt cannot be ſaid to give the 
conqueror a right to any thing, which he had 


no 


(+) Matth, v. g. 


E 
no right to before the conqueſt, any more 
than a highwayman can be ſaid, to have a 
right to the money he has ſtolen from a 
traveller, after he has once put it into his 
pocket, and carried it off,—Sir, I. own the 
caſe may be, and I have been told that ſome- 
times it is, as you have now repreſented it; 
but it is not always ſo. 
unfavourable ſuppoſition, that thoſe, who 
bring the priſoners to be ſold, were engag d 
in an unjuſt war, and therefore (which con- 
ſequence indeed I allow) that they were as 
truly guilty of man-ſtealing, in taking them 
_ priſoners, as thoſe, who go about the country 
to pick up ſingle perſons, and carry them off. 
But let us now ſuppoſe, that the other fide 
was in the wrong, that the priſoners, which 
are bought, were engag'd in an unjuſt war, 
that they were the firſt invaders or aggreſſors. 
You muſt allow, I think, when this is the 
caſe, as it ſometimes is, that the captors have 
a right to diſpoſe of the captives, in order to 
make good the damages they ſuffered, and 
repair the injuries that were done them, and 
conſequently that it is not unlawful for others 
to purchaſe thoſe captives.— I do not deny, 
Mr, Allcraft, but that ſometimes it may be 
0 8 ſo 
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fo in fact, as you ſay; but, I think, I can 
make it appear, that, even in this caſe, the 
man-trade is not juſtifiable. 


To this purpoſe then I would obſerve, that 
the captains of the ſhips, thatareſent out upon 
this trade, cannot come to the knowledge of 
the true ſtate of the caſe between the captors 
and the captives, which party was in the 
right, and which in the wrong, in the war, 
in which they were engag'd; for to be able 
to judge of this, they muſt hear both ſides, 
and have the whole affair in diſpute laid be- 
fore them, which believe is hardly ever done, 
or indeed that they ever ſo much as enquire 
into the affair, or aſk any queſtions about it, 
though this is what they ſhould be ſatisfied 
in, to juſtify their purchaſing of thoſe priſon- 

ers, ſuppoſing the captors had a right to {ell 
them, which I ſhall ſhow they had not, even 
though they, the captors, were engaged in a 
juſt war,—But firſt, give me leave, Mr. Phil- 
more, to put another caſe. Suppoſe I were 
to go to Smithfield, to buy a horſe, would it 
be a crime in me, think you, to buy one un- 
leſs I were firſt ſure, that the man I bought it 
of had not ſtolen it. No. But then the caſe 
you 
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you put is not a caſe in point, or to the pur- 
poſe, unleſs it be likewiſe ſuppoſed, that you 
knew, that the greateſt part of the horſes 
brought to Smithfield market, were nſually 
ſtolen horſes, as it is well known that the 
greater part of thoſe, who are ſold for ſlaves 
in Africa, are ſtolen men, as in the two caſes 
we have already conſidered, and, on this ſup- 
poſition, I think it would be a crime, for not- 
withſtanding I may juſtify my purchaſing 
any goods, though 1 be not ſure that the 
perſon I buy them of has a right to them, 
that they are his own juſt property, yet I 
could not juſtify my buying of them, if 1 had 
more reaſon to think that he ſtole them, than 
that he came honeſtly by them, but might be- 
juſtly reckoned in this caſe, to be a receiver 
of ſtolen goods. — Whether the European 
captains do or do not know how thoſe, they 


buy the ſlaves of, came by them, is not very 


material, if you can make it appear, as you 
ſay you think you can, that the ſlave-trade is 
not juſtifiable, in the caſe I laſt mentioned, 
— Well then, this is what I ſhall now en- 


* to do. a 


You know, when one king or prince goes 
| D2 "WW 


( 25 ) 
to war with another, the common men are 
not capable of judging of the merits of the 
cauſe, which party has or has not right of 
their ſide, But laying afide this conſideration, 
they are forced to go whitherſoever their 
king or captain leads them. They are oblig'd 


to obey his commands, and to deſert would 


be death to them : therefore I think it would 


be unjuſt and cruel, in him who comes off 
conqueror, though he had right of his fide, - 


and was engaged in a juſt war, to deprive 


| thoſe common men, who are taken priſoners, 


of their liberty, after the war is over, or at 
any time to ſell them for ſlaves for life, either 
by way of puniſhment, or retribution, unleſs 
they be ſuppoſed to be anſwerable for what- 
ever damage or injury is done by their king, 
or that they are his goods or property, both 
which are abſurd, aud the latter a ſuppoſition 
unworthy of human nature, and ſhocking to 
the human mind ; conſequently the buying 


of them for ſuch muſt be — as crimi- 
nal, in the Europeans. 


Itis reckoned we have now in this king · 
dom thirty thouſand French priſoners, or 
more, and we ſay that in the war, we are 


carrying 
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carrying on againſt France, we have right on 
our ſide, that we entered into it for the re- 
covery and defence of our territories invaded 
by them ; but though it be true as I believe 
it is, that our cauſe is good, yet would it not 
be cruel and inhuman in us, to ſell theſe 
priſoners into ſlavery for life, and in any other 
nation, as the Spaniards for inſtance, to buy 
them of us, in order to ſend them to work 
in their mines, in Peru, as long as they live, 
and would not all the other nations of Eu- 
rope exclaim agajaſt us and the Spaniards, as 
inhaman barbarous people, for ſo doing. — 
No doubt but they would Mr. Philmore; 
becauſe ſuch a thing would be contrary to 
cuſtom, and to the law of nations in Europe, 
whereas in Guinea, and Negroland, it is a 
common cuſtom, to ſell for ſlaves the priſon- 
ers they take in war, there they make a 
trade of it.—I own, Sir, that may be one 
reaſon, among others, why ſuch a thing prac- 
tiſed in thoſe countries is not looked upon, 
by us here, with ſo much abhorrence and de- 
teſtation, as it would be if it were to be prac- 


tiſed in Europe. But this makes no difference, 


as to the nature of the thing in itſelf; for as I 
have ſhown before, the man-trade in this laſt 
| men- 
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mentioned caſe, wherein the men, who are 
ſold, are ſuppoſed to be priſoners, that were 
engaged in an unjuſt war, is in itſelf wicked 
and inhuman, contrary to the law of nature, 
the obligations of which are eternal and un- 
changeable, not to be alter'd or diſannull'd by 
uſe or cuſtom, be it ever ſo ancient or uni- 
verſal. They are the ſame all over the world, 
the fame in Guinea or Jamaica, as in Eng- 
land.— There is one caſe more Mr, Phil. 
more, which you have not yet conſidered, I 
mean that of capital criminals, who are ſold 
into ſlavery for life, in puniſhment of their 
crimes.—l did deſign to take notice of this 
caſe. And I muſt confeſs that, if the man- 
trade be allowable in any caſe, it is fo in this. 
If a man, who, by committing ſome capital 
crime, hath forfeited his life, be not put to 


death, he may I think be depriv'd of his li- 


berty, and be made a ſlave for life, and that 
without any injuſtice» done him; for if he 
| ſhould think this a greater puniſhment than 
death, if he ſhould chuſe to die, rather than 
live all his days in that miſerable ſtate of ſla- 
very, it would be in his own power to deliver 
himſelf out of that ſtate, by putting an end 
to his life. Whether he could lawfully do 
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it, in this caſe, I will not ſay; but in ſome 
caſes, I think a felo de ſe may be juſtified, ſuch 
as that of the man, who not long fince made 
an attempt upon the life of the king of 
France ; and it is well known that the treat- 
ment of the ſlaves, in our plantations is very 
ſevere and terrible, of which I ſhall take no- 
tice, before we diſmiſs this ſubject. But the 
Europeans cannot juſtify their purchaſing of 
thoſe, we are now ſpeaking. of, to ſell them 
again for ſlaves for life, unleſs they be firſt. 
ſure, that they of whom they buy them 
may lawfully ſell them; but this is what, I 
believe, they ſeldom, or never trouble their 
heads about. However that be, the man- 
trade is, upon the whole, a wicked trade 
becauſe there are but few, in compariſon 
with the reſt, who are bought and fold for 
ſlaves, that are capital criminals. Can you 
now think, Mr. Allcraft, of any other caſe, 
wherein any thing plauſible can be offered, 
in juſtification of the man- trade? — I have 
been informed, that in thoſe parts of Africa, 
where the ſlave- trade is carried on, there are 
ſome fathers, that ſell their children, and 
huſbands their wives. But, if this trade 
in the caſes you have conſidered, cannot be 


juſtified, 
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juſtified, much leſs can it be juſtified in this 
caſe, Very right. And as you think fo, 
we ſhall take no farther notice of it. But I 
have ſomewhere read, I think it was in the 
Gazetteer, that the Europeans do ſometimes 
ſeize upon whole families of negroes, on the 
coalt, and carry them off to our plantations, 
and there ſell them for ſlaves. Why it is 
almoit nine o'clock, I did not think it had 
been ſo late. Will you then defer the farther 
account of this affair to another time. We 
muſt defer it Mr. Allcraft, and if you will fa- 
vour me with your company, we will meet 
to-morrow evening, about the ſame time we 
met now, at my houſe, and then proceed in 
it, Sir, I will wait on you. But I ſhould be 


glad, if you would ſtay now and take a bit of 


ſupper with us.—I thank you, Sir; but I can- 
not conveniently ſtay any longer at preſent, I 
wiſh you a good night. Good night to you, 
Sir, I thank you for your good company. 
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DIALOGUE I. 


EXC LEASE to walk into that room, 
Mr. Allcraft.— What large folio is 
— that on your deſk Alt is the ſecond 
volume of the compleat ſyſtem of geography. 
II ſuppoſe you have ſome account there 
of the negroes, and the ſlave-trade.— Ves, 
Sir, and that is what I have been now read- 
ing.—Then you have been preparing your- 
ſelf, Mr. Philmore:—1 ſhall have occaſion, I 
believe, to turn to ſome paſſages in it, before 
we part, relating to the ſubject of our con- 
verſation yeſterday,—I aſſure you, that is 
what has employed moſt of my thoughts, 
ever fince, and if you pleaſe, we will now 
go on with it, as we propoſed, Well. Where 
did we leave off Why you have conſidered 
the ſeveral caſes, wherein the ſlave- trade is 
carried on, or the ſeveral ways and methods, 
by which the Africans come by the ſlaves, 


which they (ell to the Europeans; and have 
3 endeavoured 
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( 34 ) 
endeavoured to ſhow, that, in every parti- 
cular caſe, and upon the whole, it is a wick- 


ed trade, —Let us go on then Mr. Allcraft, 


with this account, though it be a diſmal ſlory. 


The captain of the Guinea-man, when he 
has finiſhed his marketing, when he has 
bought as many reaſonable creatures, as he 
wants, and is full freighted, having on board, 
we will ſay, two hundred of them, coupled 
in irons, and cloſely crammed up in a ſhip, 
.of about a hundred tons burden, he ſets out 
for one of our plantations, in the Weſt-Indies, 
or in North America, or of thoſe belonging 
to the Spaniards, and may be two or three 


months on the voyage, during which time, 


theſe negroes fare very hard, living upon 
beans, fait ſiſh, or yams, and, from the filth 
and ſtench, that muſt be among them, occa- 
ſioned by their being put down under deck, 
and penn'd together in ſo little room, they 
muſt be in danger of being infected, by the 
putrified air they breath in, and of having 
ſome diſtemper breaking out among them, 
to prevent which, they are brought up upon 
deck, to have ſome freſh air, a certain num- 
ber of them at a time, by turns, for ſome 
hours, every day: but notwithſtanding all 

the 


6-384 
the care, that is taken in airing them, it often 
happens, that a diſtemper does break out 
among them, and carries off a great many, 
a fifth, or fourth, yea ſometimes a third part 
of them, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
ſome of them have their hearts broke, and 
dic with grief and anguith, to think that they 
ſhall never more ſet foot on their native ſoil, 


and that the eye that hath ſeen them ſhall ſee 


them no more. I remember, I read an ac- 
count in one of the news-papers laſt year, of 
a ſhip belonging to Liverpool, that had a hun- 
dred and ninety flaves on board, eighty of 
whom died on the voyage, which i is more 
than two fiiths.—I remember that account 
too, but that was ſomething extraordinary, 
and as ſuch it was put into the news-papers, 
Alt may be ſo: but taking all the ſlaves 
together, that are brought on board our ſhips 
yearly, from the coaſt of Africa, where they 
are bought, by our Guinea-merchants, I 
think one may venture to affirm, that, at 
leaſt, a tenth part of them die upon the 
voyage, Now, Mr. Allcraft, do not you 
think, that their being put on board, bound 
and confined and dieted as they are, is the 
| cauſe or occaſion of the death of ſo many? 
How do you know, but that as many of 

E 2 them 
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them might have died in the time, had they 
been left in their own country, and at their 
liberty ?—That is poſſible indeed; but it is 
very unlikely, that half ſo many of them 
would have died, in two or three months, e- 
ſpecially conſidering that the captains take 
what care they can, to buy none but ſuch as 
are healthy and ſound, and no old men. But 
ſuppoſing it were likely, that as many, yea 
and the very ſame perſons would have died, 
had they been left in their own country, one 
by one accident, or diſtemper, and another 
by another, yet I cannot ſee what may be 
inferr'd from hence, unleſs it be this, that, if 
they had, our man-traders would not have 


been guilty of their deaths, but as the caſe 


ſtands, as the matter of fact is, this conſide- 
ration does not in the leaſt excuſe them. They 
are certainly chargeable with taking away the 
lives of as many of thoſe poor creatures, as 
come by their death, by being ſo confined 
and treated, and are guilty of murder: for 
to take away a man's life unjuſtly, is murder, 
whether it be done in two or three minutes, 
or two or three months, that makes no diffe- 
rence.— How can any one, Mr. Philmore, 
be charged with the murder of another per- 
ſon, whoſe life he never deſigned to take 

2 away, 


1 

away, as it is certain, that neither the cap- 
tains, nor any of the crews of the Guinea- 
ſhips have any deſign upon the lives of thoſe, 
who die upon the voyage. Nay, it is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that they would have been 
glad, if they had lived, till they had been diſ- 
poſed of; for by the death of every one of 
them, the merchant is a looſer of ſo much, 
in money or goods, as he would have yielded 
in the market, if he had lived to be fold. — 
Sir, I do not think it neceſſary, in order to 
convict a man of murder, to make it appear, 
that he had an intention to commit murder, 
Whoever does, by unjuſt force and violence, 
deprive another of his liberty, and, while he 
has him in his power, reduces him to ſuch a 
condition, and gives him ſuch treatment, as 
evidently endangers his life, and in the event 
do actually deprive him of his life, is guilty 
of murder.—This is a heavy charge.—lt is 
ſo, Mr. Allcraft, but I will maintain it to be 
a juſt one. Suppoſe (to put another caſe, 
which I think is parallel to that we are now 
conſidering, ſo far at leaſt, as I mean to ap- 
ply it) ſuppoſe, I ſay, two or three ruffians 
ſhould ſeize upon a man going home at 
night, in one of our ſtreets, and carry him 
away by force, and put him down into a 

dark 
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6 
dark hole or dungeon, with a deſign to ell 
him for a flave, and he, being confined there 
for two months, living all that time upon 
bread and water, and lying upon ſtraw, ſhould 
die at the end of the two months, though 
a middle aged man, and, when he was firſt 
deprived of his liberty, in a good ſtate of 
health, and likely to live many years: and 
ſuppoſe farther, that this fact ſhould be 
known, that the perſons, by whom it was 
committed, ſhould be apprehended, and 
brought to their trial, in any court of judi- 
cature, in England, and the fact ſhould be 
proved upon them, by a ſtrong and full evi. 
dence, would it avail them any thing, to 
plead in court, that the man might have died 
in that time, or ſooner, if they had not med- 
dled with him, or that they had no deſign to 
take away his life, but that they would have 
been glad, if he had lived? No certainly. 
Nor would any jury, I believe, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch pleas, heſitate to bring them in 
guilty of murder, nor any judge, to paſs ſen- 
tence of death upon them, as murderers, (i) 
and 


(i) Non avaritia, non crudelitas modum novit : et iſta, 
quamdiu furtim, et a ſingulis fiunt, minus noxia, minuſque 
monſtroſa ſunt: ex ſenatus conſultis plebiſque ſcitis ſcelera 
exercentur, et publice jubentur, vetita privatim. Que clam 

| commiſſa 


(9) 

and every one would acknowledge the ſen - 
tence to be juſt, and would be ſorry to hear, 
that, after they were condemned, they had 
broke out of priſon, and eſcaped the puniſh- 
ment they had deſerved, for being guilty of 
ſuch barbarity. Now I do not ſee any dif- 
ference in theſe two caſes, that ſhould make 
the charge of murder to be juſt in the one, 
but not in the other. If you do, I defire you 
would mention it.—Be pleaſed, Sir, to pro- 
ceed in your account. Well then, let us 
now ſuppoſe the Guinea-ſhip to be arrived at 
one of our colonies, in America, or the Weſt- 
Indies, where the poor wretches, men, wo- 
men, and children, with which ſhe is 
freighted, are expoſed to ſale, and diſpoſed 
of a ſecond time. You own, Mr. Allcraft, 
you are pretty much concerned in the Guinea- 
trade, Pray, how many Africans, do you 
think, are purchaſed yearly, taking one year 
with another, by our Engliſh merchants 
trading to Africa.— That is what I can only 
gueſs at.— They may be about thirty-five 
thouſand a year, upon an average. I ſhould 
have gueſſed them at more, from what I 
have read, ſince I ſaw you yeſterday on the. 
'Change, 


commiſſa capite luerent, eadem quia paludati fecere laudamus. 
Sen, Epiſt. 95. 


( 40 ) 
Change, in this ſecond volume of the geo- 


graphical ſyſtem, and in Snelgrave's account 
of Guinea, The paſſage, I refer to in the 


former, is in the account of Barbadoes ; and, 


if you pleaſe, I will read it to you.—Pray do. 
Here I have it,“ Here it is fit to mention, 
te that in the year 1728, upon a parliamentary 
te enquiry into the African trade, it appeared, 
« that, in three years only, the number of 
© negtoes imported at Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
te and Antigua, amounted to forty two thou- 
« ſand, | beſides what were carried to St. 
« Chriſtopher's, Nevis and Montſerrat.” And 
Snelgrave, in his account, tells us, that, In 
&« the year 1726, it was proved, before the 
& commiſſioners of trade, that there had 
« been to the coaſt of Guinea, the year be- 
te fore, above two hundred ſail.” Now, Mr, 
Allcraft, how many ſlaves, do you think, 
thoſe ſhips might carry one with another, — 
About two hundred and fifty, I believe, — 
Multiply then two hundred, by two hundred 
and fifty, and the product, which is fifty 
thouſand, gives you the number of ſlaves, 
which were imported in the year 1725. And 
do not you think, that the man-trade, 
among the Engliſh, is increaſed ſince that 
time? 88 really queſtion, Mr. Philmore, 

whether 


„ 
whether we have, for ſome years paſt, ſent 
two hundred ſhips, in one year, to Guinea. 
— We will ſuppoſe then, that the number 
of negroes purchaſed by our Guinea. mer- 


chants, one year with another, are no more 


than what you have ſet them at, thirty-five 


thouſand. Now, in the account, we have 


here in this book of the negroes, in our 
plantations, it is ſaid, that, in the iſland of 
Jamaica, almoſt half of the new imported 
negroes die in the feaſoning, and that, in 
Barbadoes, it is reckoned, that a fourth part 
die in ſeaſoning ; and, according to the ſame 
account, there are twice as many imported 
into theſe two iſlands, as into all our other 
iſlands, in the Weſt-Indies, and all our colo- 
nies in North America, At a moderate 
computation therefore, it may be reckoned, 
that of all thoſe, who are purchaſed by our 
African merchants, in a year, twelve thou- 


ſand die upon the voyage, and in the ſeaſon- 


Ing. 


What a ſad dreadful affair then is this 
tnan-trade, whereby ſo many thouſands of 


our fellow rational creatures looſe their lives, 


are, truly and properly ſpeaking, murdered 


every year ? I donot think there 1s an inſtance 
F Ml 
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( 4 } 
of ſo great barbarity and cruelty carried on 
in any part of the world, as is this, year after 
year. It is enough to make one tremb!e, to 
think what a load of guilt lies upon this na- 
tion, on this account, and that the blood of 
thouſands of poor innocent creatures, mur- 
dered every year, in carrying on this curſed 
trade, cry aloud to heaven for vengeance. 
Were we to hear or read of any other nation 
in the world, that did deſtroy, every year, 
in ſome other way, or in fome other account, 
as many human creatures, as are deſtroyed 
by this trade, we ſhould look upon them as 
a very bloody, cruel, barbarous people. We, 
to this day, exclaim againſt the cruelty of 
the Spaniards, in Ceſtroying ſo many of the 
inhabitants of Mexico and Pern, when they 
unjuſtly invaded thoſe countries, though it 
is a queſtion, whether the Engl.ſh have not 
deſtroyed as many of the inhabitants of 
Africa, fince the commencement of this vil- 
lainous man trade, among us, and of our 
popiſh Queen Mary, whoſe reign is looked 
upon, as the, moſt crue] and inhuman 
any, in all the Engliſh hiſtory, though there 
were not above three hundred burnt, for 
hereſy, in the five years of her reign, and 
you know, that the papiſts believe, or pro- 
feſs 


= 
feſs to believe, that they ought to put here- 
tics to death, at leaſt, they did then. Whereas 
the Engliſh have, for many years paſt, put to 
death ten or twelve thouſand a year, in carry- 
ing on this trade, which they ſtill continue, 
for the ſake of getting money, and furniſh- 
ing themſelves with the ſuperfluities of life, 
which ſhows a greater degree of barbarity, 
and many of thoſe poor wretches have en- 
dured more pain, before they died, than 
thoſe heretics did, in being burnt. —They be- 
lieve ſo! but can any thing be more abſurd, 
than to believe, or maintain, that any man 
ought, or that it is lawful for him, to take 
away the life of another, becauſe that other 
does not think as he does ?—To be ſure, 
Mr. Allcraft, it is highly abſurd, but not 
more ſo, than to aſſert, that the man- trade 
carried on, by our Guinea-merchants, is a 
lawful trade. And give me leave to obſerve 
here by the way, that there is nothing, that 
ſhows the degeneracy of - mankind more, 
that caſts a greater blemiſh on human na- 
ture, or expoſes it in a more diſadvantageous 
light, than this conſideration, that whole 
nations, chriſtian as well as heathen, profeſs 
to believe the greateſt abſurdities and contra- 


dictions, and juſtify the moſt wicked and 
1 vil- 


1] 
villainous practices. - But, Mr. Philmore, 
you charge the Engliſh with putting ſo many 
to death. Pray, how far do you extend this 
charge of murder, whom do you include 
under it? — Why, all, that are concerned in 
carrying on the man trade, are accomplices 
in it, and all, that encourage this trade, are 
acceſfary to it.— Then the blame or guilt of 
it does in ſome meaſure lie upon the govern- 
ment, upon the whole legiſlature of Eng- 
land ; for it is well known, that they have 
encouraged, and ſtill do encourage this trade, 
There was a company, you know, eſtab- 
liſhed by the government, to carry on this 
trade, excluſively of all others, and fince it 
has been laid open, the parliament has 
granted money, for ſeveral years, for the 
maintenance of ſome forts, for protecting 
the negro-trade. Now to lay the blame, in 
any meaſure, of ſuch bafbarity, upon the 
government, is a bold charge,—It is fo, and 
how came you, Mr. Allcraſt, to be ſo bold. 
— Nay, I only inferr'd it from what you now 
ſaid. —Why you did not hear me mention a 
word about the government.—True, Mr. 
Philmore, but the inference I made is fo plain 


and 


_ (*) Defendit numerus, junctæque umbone phalanges. Juy, 
Sat. II. 
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and obvious, that hardly any one, who had 
heard what you ſaid, could have help'd making 
it. What I have aſſerted, I think I can de- 
fend, and if the inference, you-draw from it, 
ay 4 I cannot help that, nor all the people 
in the world. No legiſlature on earth, which 
is the ſupreme power in every civil ſociety, 
can alter the nature of things, or make that 
to be lawful, which is contrary to the law 
of God, the ſupreme legiſiator and governour 
of the world, Miſchief may be framed and 
eſtabliſhed by a law, but if it be, it is miſchief 
"ſtill, as much fo, as it was before it was eſtab- 
liſhed, though it's being ſo may make men 
inſenſible of their guilt, or bold and fearleſs 
in the perpetration of it; for too many, 
among chriſtians, are, contrary to Chriſt's 
exhortation, more influenc'd by the fear of 
man, than by the fear of God, —You talk ſe- 
riouſly now, Mr, Philmore. Why it is really 
a ſerious ſubject, and I own it raiſes a ſerious 
concern in my mind, that ſuch barbarity 
ſhould be {ſuffered in chriſtian nations. ( 


Is 
(!) Perſuaſum habeo, uſurpatum illud jus dominii in ſer- 


vos, tanquam in pecora, quale apud antiquos obtinuit, et 
quale etiamnum hodie, licet chriſtians inter ſc, et in pleriſque 
Europeis regionibus ſimpliciter exploſum, in aliis tamen mundi 
plagis, et majore forſan quam apud veteres ethnicos, tyrannide, 
a quibuſdam Chriſti nomen ferentibus, ingenti ſacro ſancti 


illius 
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Is it not enough to make a man's heart ake, 

unleſs he has loſt all love and regard to his 
kind, to think that ſo many thouſands of the 
human race ſhould be ſacrificed, every year, 
to that greedy voracious God mammon ! 


Nor is it leſs ſhocking to hear, or read the 
accounts we have of the barbarous treatment 
(which is the next thing we are to take no- 
tice of) that thoſe black men, who ſtand and 
b ſurvive the ſcaſoning, as it is called, meet 
with, from, the white men, in our planta- 
tions, though the writers of this geographical 
ſyſtem do not ſeem to diſapprove of the 
man-trade, yet, according to their account, 
the treatment of thoſe poor creatures is in- 
human and unmerciful. It is not very long, 
if you pleaſe, I will read it to you - Pray do. 
In the account of the iſland of Nevis, we 
we have the following paſlage, They are 
« fed generally with ſalt herrings, maize, and 
&« Spaniſh potatoes. * During corn-time, 
e they work night and day, almoſt inceſ- 
« ſantly; and on Sundays, they bring to the 
e market Indian corn, yams, garden ſtuff of 
« all ſorts, &c. A negro cannot be evidence 

| <« againſt 
illius nominis probro, exercetur, eſſe, ut Cl. Titii hie verbis utar, 


emortuæ ſocialitatis certiſſimum indicium. Carmich. in Puffend. { 
Lib, II. Cap. IV. 


SE 


e law condemns him to looſe the hand 
* he ſtrikes with; and if he ſhould happen 
te to draw his blood, he muſt die for it. If 
ce A white man kill a black, he is not tried 
* for his life, but the law obliges him to pay 
© thirty pounds ( Nevis money to his 
cc maſter, for the loſs of his ſlave.” I will 
now turn to Barbadoes. Here we are told 
that, As for any thing elſe regarding the 
© maſters, ſervants and ſlaves, what has been 
* ſaid upon this head, in Jamaica, may ſerve 
« as well for this iſland ; their work and man- 
* ner of living in both being much the ſame; 
ce though there is greater plenty of proviſions 
te jn Jamaica.” Let us now then ſee, how 
it is in Jamaica, Here we have the following 


account. The owners of the negro-ſlaves 


ce ſet aſide for each a ſmall parcel of ground, 
* and allow them Sundays to manure it. 
“ They generally plant therein maize, Gui- 
e nea-corn, plaintains, yams, cocoas, pota- 
e toes, &c. This is the food by which moſt 
ce of them are ſupported ; but ſome of them, 

; * who 


in) What colour of excuſe can there be for the contempt, 
with which we treat this part of our ſpecies; that we ſhould 
not put them upon the common foot of humanity, that we 
ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine upon the man that mur- 
ders them, Spect. No. 215. 
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« who are molt induſtrious, raiſe a ſtock of 
tc fowlg, which they carry to market on the 
Sundays, (which is their only leiſure day 
te in Jamaica,) and therewith purchaſe ſalt, 
ce beef, fiſh, or pork, to make their oglios 
&© or pepper- pots. Theſe poor creatures are 
* reduced to ſuch hardſhips, that it is com- 
* mon to ſee them at twelve o'clock at noon, 
« when they turn in from work, till two, 
te ſcraping the dunghills at gentlemens doors 
ce for bones, which they break very ſmall, 
te boil them and eat the broth, When theſe 
&« ſlaves are firſt brought hither, as they 
te generally are from the Guinea coaſt, they 
et are very ſimple, innocent creatures, but 
& ſoon turn roguiſh, and when they come 
* to be whipp'd, urge the example of the 
ec whites for their excuſe.” And of their 
puniſhments we have the following ſhocking 
account. The puniſhments of the negroes, 
ce jn this and the other iſlands, are not leſs 
« ſevere, than they are in the colonies on the 
t continent. Sir Hans Sloan ſays, in his 
et hiſtory of this iſland, that a rebellious negro, 
tc or he that twice ſtrikes a white man, is 

« condemned to the flames: being chained 

« flat on his belly, at the place of execution, 


te and his arms and legs extended, fire is then 
ſet 


4 # 


(4 3 
* ſet to his feet, and he is burnt gradually up 
ce to his head. They ſtarve others to death, 
e with a loaf hanging before their mouths, ſo 
e that ſome gnaw the very fleſh off their own 
* ſhoulders, and expire with all the frightful 
« agonies, expreſſing the moſt horrid tor- 
e tures. For crimes of a leſs nature, they 
e geld the offender, and chop off half of his 
e foot with an ax; for negligence only, they 
* whip him till his back is raw, and then 
< ſcatter pepper and ſalt on his wounds, to 
c heighten the ſmart; and ſome planters 
ce will drop melted wax on their ſkins, which 
ce puts them to intolerable pain.” Now muſt 
not the human nature in thoſe people be 
changed into the deviliſh, who can put thoſe 
poor creatures to ſuch torments ?—You are 
not to ſuppoſe, Sir, that all the planters do in- 
flict ſuch ſevere cruel puniſhments on their 
{laves.—1 do not, Mr. Allcraft.—You are to 
conſider too, that, as the blacks are more in 
number (two or three to one in ſome of our 
plantations) than the white men, and are 
moſt of them ſullen and ſtubborn, and have 
often mutinied and made inſurrections, the 
white men think they had need exerciſe 
greater ſeverities upon them, than otherwiſe 


they would do, to keep them in awe, and 
G prevent 


. 
prevent their riſing.— What you ſay, or 
ſomething like it, is, I know, frequently of- 
fered in excuſe of the barbarous treatment 
of the Africans, in our colonies, as it is ob- 
ſerved in the words immediately following 
what I laſt read. Some excuſe theſe ſe- 
e yerities by telling us, that the blacks, being 
© ſo perverſe, ſullen, and miſchievous a gene- 
© ration, as it muſt be confeſs d they are, de- 
« ſerve ſuch treatment, and that milder uſage 
© would not reclaim them.” It is no won- 
der they are ſullen. Would not white men 
be ſo, were they in their condition, and treat- 
ed as they are? No doubt but they would. 
But the blacks, I warrant you, though they 
be unjuſtly deprived of their liberty, baniſhed 
from their native country, from all their 
friends and relations, and made captives and 
flavts for life, though they are treated worſe 
than dogs, and made to work harder than 
horſes, yet they ought to be pleaſant, good- 
humoured, and obliging to them that do thus 
treat them ; and, if they be not, they ſhould 
be put to pain and torment. And they are, 
it ſeems, a miſchievous generation, apt to mu- 
tiny and rebel, that 1s, in truth, they want to 
recover their liberty, and would attempt to 
do it, if they were not kept in awe, by hard 
| uſage 


6 
uſage and ſevere diſcipline, according to what 
is obſerved in the account of Barbadoes, to 
which I will now turn. Here we are told 
that the maſters of the negroes, © are obliged 
te to treat them very ſeverely, not only be- 
te cauſe of the ſtubborn, treacherous temper, 
ce which is ſo peculiar to all of their com- 
te plexion and country, but becauſe they are 
* three times the number of the whites in 
* this iſland, and have made frequent at- 
ce tempts to get the maſtery,” that is their 


liberty, or to deliver themſelves out of the 
miſerable ſlavery they are in. Which at- 


tempts are in another place called cu d 
helliſh plots. There is no danger in ander- 
ing theſe poor wretches. As there are none 
to vindicate them, or to plead their cauſe, 
one may venture to tell any lies of them, 
and repreſent them as devils, if it were only 
for their complexion, as being black; but I 
do not think this a good ſyllogiſm, the devil 
is black. The Africans are black. Therefore 
the Africans are devils. If it be, one might 
eaſily prove white men to be devils too. 
There is another thing, which I cannot help 
taking notice of here, and that is the contra- 


diction between the character, which is given 


of the negroes, in the paſſage I now read, 
G 2 and 


(2 

and that in the words I read before: in this 
it is ſaid, that © a ſtubborn treacherous tem- 
ic per is peculiar to all of their complexion 
* and country, whereas, in the other, we 
are told that © when they are firſt brought to 
e our plantations, it is obſerved they are very 
te ſimple, innocent creatures, but ſoon turn 
* roguiſh.” But how come they to be three 
times the number of the whites in this ifland ? 
Is it not owing to the white inhabitants, to 
their purchaſing them, and keeping them in 
bondage? How weak then is this excuſe? 
Where is the ſenſe of aſſigning this majority, 
ved ch is of their own procuring, as a reaſon 
for their treating the blacks with ſuch ſeve- 
rity? I will turn but to one place more, 
where we have an account of thoſe plots 
laid by the blacks in Antigua, but which was 
diſcovered by the whites, before it could be 
brought to bear, and of the horrid executions, 
which followed upon the diſcovery of it. 
Here it is; the king” that is, who was to 
have been king of the blacks, had the plot 
ſucceeded, ** and his two generals, with two 
* others were all broke on the wheel. Four 
* more of the principal conſpirators were 
** burnt the ſame day; as were ſeven on the 
te next day, Six were hung alive in chains 

on 
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tc on gibbets, and ſtarved to death; after 
© which their heads were cut off, and their 
bodies burnt ; and fifty eight others were, 
c at ſeveral times, chained to ſtakes and 
e burnt alive.” Now was not this a lamen- 
table affair (and there have been ſeveral in- 
ſtances of ſuch cruelty in our plantations) 
that ſo many poor innocent creatures ſhould 
be put to the greateſt tortures, and be made 
to ſuffer the moſt painful deaths. Some of 
the French priſoners in England, whoſe con- 
dition is far preferable to that of moſt of the 


ſlaves in our colonies, have attempted to 


break out of priſon, but, being diſcovered in 
time, failed in their attempt. Now ſhould not 
we have beenreckoned by all the world a cruel 
barbarous people, if the government had or- 
dered ſome of them to be broke on the wheel, 
ſome to be burnt alive, and others to be 
ſtarved to death, though the French are our 
enemies, and are engaged in an unjuſt war 
againſt us; whereas thoſe ſlaves had never 
done any hurt or injury to thoſe, who tor- 
tured them to death.—But they deſigned to 
hurt them, and therefore how can you con- 
ſider them as innocent, Mr. Philmore ? 
Don't you think that in proſecuting and car- 
rying their ſcheme into execution, they 

would 
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would have deſtroyed the white men, if they 
had not been diſcovered timely enough to 
prevent it.— They might perhaps, and if 
they had, they could have juſtified the de- 
ſtroying of them, upon the foot of reaſon, 
and by the law of nature, if they could not o- 
therwiſe have recovered and ſecured their li- 
berty, to which they had aright: and ſo all the 
black men now in our plantations, who are 
by unjuſt force deprived of their liberty, and 
held in ſlavery, as they have none upon earth 
to appeal to, may lawfully repel that force 
with force, and to recover their liberty, de- 
ſtroy their oppreſſors: and not only ſo, but 
it is the duty of others, white as well as 
black, to affiſt thoſe miſerable creatures, if 
they can, in their attempts to deliver them- 
ſelves out of ſlavery, and to reſcue them out 
of the hands of their cruel tyrants.—But Mr. 
Philmore, that is what our laws will not ad- 
mit of, wherein, as I apprehend, thoſe ſlaves 


are conſidered as the property of their maſ- 


ters, and the reſcuing of them or carrying 
them off as theft or robbery.— If fo, I am 
ſure they are unrighteous laws, as they are 
made not in defence of innocence, but in de- 
fence, and for the encouragement of injuſtice; 


oppreſſion, and cruelty, and are contrary to 
| the 
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the law of nature, the law of him, before 
whoſe tribunal the governours of this world, 
as well as the governed muſt appear, in the 
great day of account : for by this law we are 
(1) obliged to relieve the diſtreſſed, and to 
defend or reſcue the injured and oppreſſed, 
when and ſo far as it lies in our power. The 
doing of which muſt afford a man of a be- 
nevolent and merciful diſpoſition of mind, 
the greateſt pleaſure in the world. Beſides, 
to conſider thoſe black men under that no- 
tion is a degrading of human nature, and is 
a very wrong notion, according to what has 
een before obſerved. —Suppoſe then a ſhip 
belonging to any other nation ſhould ſee one 
of our ſhips on the coaſt of Guinea, full 
freighted with ſlaves, ready to fail, and 
coming up to her ſhould inſiſt upon their 
being all ſet at liberty, without any ranſom, 
and, upon their demand not being com- 
plied with, ſhould make an attack upon the 
Engliſh ſhip, and, getting the maſtery of 
her, ſhould unbind the ſlaves, and turn them 
aſhore 


(n) Jnjuſtitiz duo genera ſunt : unum eorum qui inferunt, 
alterum eorum, qui ab iis, quibus infertur, fi poſſunt, non pro- 
pulſant injuriam: nam qui injuſte in quempiam impetum facit, 14 
*** j; quaſi violenter manus videtur afferre ſocio, Qui autem £ | 
non defendit, nec obſiſtit, fi poteſt, injuriæ, tam eſt in vitio, quam _ 
ſi parentes, aut patriam, aut ſocios deſerat. Cic. de Off. Lib, I. 
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aſhore looſe, to go whitherſoever they liſt, 
According to your way of thinking, Mr, 
Philmore, this would be not only a juſtifi- 
able, but likewiſe a good deed, a brave 
action. Or ſuppoſe (which indeed is not 
likely ever to be the caſe) that any nation in 
the world, not concerned in the Guinea- 
trade, ſhould infiſt upon all the blacks now 
in our plantations, who may be about three 
hundred thouſand, being ſet at liberty, and 
that upon a refuſal, they ſhould go to war 
with the Engliſh, and uſe all their power and 
ſtrength to reſcue thoſe ſlaves, or affiſt them 
in recovering their liberty, according to you, 
that nation would have right on their ſide, and 
would be engaged ina juſt, yea inacommend- 
able war, in a noble glorious cauſe, the aid and 
relief of ſo many thouſands of poor, injured, 
oppreſſed creatures. — They would be fo, Mr. 
Allcraft, as, in that caſe, we might juſtly be 
conſidered as the aggreſſors; for in truth we 
are now at war (we Engliſhmen, we chriſti- 
ans, to our ſhame be it ſpoken) and have 
been for above a hundred years paſt, with- 
out any ceſſation at all, at war and enmity 
with our own ſpecies, not with this or that 
particular nation, but with mankind in gene- 
ral, and in this war we have deſtroyed every 
| year, 
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year, at leaſt for ſome years paſt, near as many 
of the human race, who never did us any in- 
jury, as have been deſtroyed in the ſame 
time, by the war now carried on in Europe. 
— Alas Sir! what then mult be the cha- 
racter of the Engliſh nation at this day? 
We reckon ourſelves to be a brave, generous, 
humane, civilized people. We do ſo; but 
do you think that this is a true character, 
while that barbarous, ſavage man- trade, in 
the carrying on of which twelve, if not fif- 
teen thouſand lives are ſacrificed every year, 
is not only winked at, but countenanced and 
encouraged among us? I have indeed heard 
ſame, not only Guinea-merchants, but others, 
argue and plead as well as they could, but 
that was very weakly, in defence of this 
trade, carried on by the Engliſh. — You 
know there are other nations in Europe be- 
ſides ours concerned in this trade.—That 
does not leſſen the guilt in our people, though 
it may keep them in countenance : but the 
Engliſh are now more concerned, I believe, 
than all the other nations in Europe taken to- 
gether, in this abominable trade, which is the 
greateſt ſcandal and reproach that lies upon 
this nation; the removing of which, by pro- 
claiming liberty to thoſe captives now in our 
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plantations, making them freemen, and pro- 
hibiting for ever, upon the ſevereſt penalties, 
the man- trade throughout all his majeſty's 
dominions, and thereby leading the way, and 


giving a good example to the other nations 


in Europe, concerned in the man- trade, 
would be much to the honour of our govern- 
ment, and I am ſure would give great plea- 
ſure to all, who are lovers of mankind, and 
have a regard for the honour, ſafety, and 
proſperity of their country.—But 1s it proba- 
ble, think you, that thoſe other nations 
would follow ſuch an example? Is it not 
more likely that, if the Engliſh were to drop 
this trade entirely, it would be immediately 
thereupon carried on by them, to a much 
greater degree, than it now is.—Perhaps that 
might be the conſequence, and if it ſhould, 
they muſt be anſwerable for that, the guilt 
and ſcandal would lie upon them. But if it 
were certain that this would be the caſe, 
this conſideration cannot be a juſt reaſon for 
our continuing to carry on ſuch a wicked 
trade, If we ſhould not carry on this trade, 
others would, therefore we may, would be a 
ſtrange way of reaſoning.— But do you con- 
fider, Mr. Philmore, if all the blacks in our 
Plantations were to be mide freemen by the 

government, 
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government, what a great loſs the planters 
in our colonies would ſuffer thereby, having 
purchaſed the ſlaves they have, at a great ex- 
pence ?/ I do Mr. Allcraft, and you ſhould 
conſider on the other hand, that liberty is 
the greateſt bleſſing of life, and to ſome dear- 
er than life, and likewiſe what miſery thoſe 
poor creatures ſuffer, while they are held in 
ſlavery, in compariſon with which and the 
loſs of their liberty the loſs you ſpeak of is 
but a trifle, not worth mentioning.— But as 
this ſlave- trade has been encouraged bythe go- 
verument for many reigns back, do not you 
think that the preſent goverament, in caſe 
they were to ſet thoſe negroes in our colonies 
at liberty, ſhould make good that loſs to their 
maſters?—l ſhall not take upon me, Mr. 
Allcraft, to determine that point: our go- 
vernours are beſt judges of that. Only I 
think they had better do ſo, as you ſeem to 
think they ſhould, though it ſhould require 

ſome millions to do it, than ſuffer thoſe poor 
creatures to continue in the miſerable ſtate 
of ſlavery they are now in.— Pray Sir, give 
me leave to ſuggeſt one conſequence more, 
which in all likelihood would follow upon 
the prohibiting of the negro-trade, and that 
is, that ſuch a prohibition would greatly 

H 2 leſſen, 
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leſſen, if not utterly ruin ſome other conſider- 
able branches of our commerce, eſpecially 
the ſugar and the tobacco- trade; for how or 
where could we get hands enough, in the 
room of the blacks, to work and labour in 
thoſe plantations, where theſe commodities 
are produced? Really Sir, I cannot anſwer 
your queſtion, nor does it at all concern me 
to aniwer it; for I ſuppoſe you did not put 
it as an objection againſt what I have aſſerted, 
or in juſtification of the man- trade; for if this 
trade be in itſelf one continued ſcene of ſuch 
cruelty and barbarity, as it hath been repre- 
ſented to be, it muſt be allowed, that it 
ought to be, ſirily prohibited, let the con- 
ſequences of ſuch a prohibition be what they 
will, that none ſhould be ſuffered to go on 
tormenting and murdering, their fellow- 
creatures, year after year, though we were 
never any more to ice an ounce of tobacco 
or ſugar in Great Britain, The inconve- 
niences or worldly diſadvantages arifing from 
adhering to our duty, and acting according 


- to the moral obligations we are under, let 


them be ever ſo great, are of no conſidera- 
tion at all in the eye of reaſon, nor can they 
have any weight with, or influence upon an 
honeſt virtuous mind, when ſet againſt theſs 

obliga- 
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obligations. And now, Mr, Allcraft, if you 
have any thing farther to ſay in favour or ex- 
cuſe of the man-trade, I am ready to hear 
it.— 


Sir, I cannot conceal my mind, nor pre- 
tend to ſtand it out with you any longer. I 
was fully convinced of the wickedneſs of 
this man- trade, before we parted yeſterday 
evening; but as I wanted, to hear all that 
you had to ſay againſt it, 1 was willing to 
ſuggeſt what ſeemed any way plauſible, or 
that I had heard others offer in defence of it, 
or rather indeed in excuſe, or mitigation of 
the guilt of it, Though the love of money, 
and the pleaſure of growing richer, and 
mending my fortune every year, as I have 
done for ſome years paſt, by this trade, did 
in a great meaſure corrupt my judgment, 
and prejudice my mind in favour of it, God 
forgive me, yet, as I hinted to you before, I 
had ſome ſcruples in my mind about it, I 
could never ſo fully ſatisfy myſelf of the law- - 
fulneſs of it, but that I had at times ſome 
miſgivings within, ſome riſings in my ſto- 
mach againſt it, which gave me no ſmall 
uneaſineſs, for the time they laſted ; but 
there, they were ſoon ſuppreſs'd by com- 
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| pany, entertainments, and hurry of buſineſs. 


But now I hope, I ſhall never be ſo far aban- 


doned and forſaken of God, as to have any 


thing to do in this man-trade for the future, 
after I have had ſuch a horrid, ſhocking, and 
(as I now think) juſt repreſentation of it ſet 
before me, and am fully convinced of the 
wickedneſs of it. No I am determined, as 
I promiſed to you before, never to have any 
farther concern in it, as long as I live: and 
I aſk pardon of God and man for having 
ever engaged in it, as I am now ſenſible J 
have herein been guilty of an high offence 
againſt both ; and, to make what atonement 


and amends I can, I will endeavour. to con- 


vince thoſe of my acquaintance, that are en- 


gaged in this trade, of the wickedneſs of it, 


and to perſuade them to drop it entirely, and 
will lay aſide ſome part of my annual income, 
to redeem ſome of the blacks, and ſet them 
at liberty, —Dear Mr. Allcraft, I am charm'd 
with what I have now heard from your 
mouth, I am very glad I have been able to 
convince you, and that you have taken up 
this good reſolution. It would rejoice my 
heart, ſhould I, by what I have ſaid in the 
converſation we have had together, theſe two 

| even- 
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evenings, leſſen the number of ſhips em- 
ployed yearly-in the man-trade, but by one, 
as I ſhould thereby fave fifty mens lives, or 
more, every year, and therefore, ſhould do 
more good, and be more ſerviceable to man- 
kind, than if I were to give ten thouſand 
pounds to the hoſpitals in England. —T can 
aſſure you, Sir, you will prevent one ſhip's 
going to Guinea this year. And now you men- 
tion the hoſpitals, I am inclined to think, 
if one may judge by that good, generous, 
compaſſionate ſpirit, that has appeared among 
us of late years, and exerted itſelf in ſu pplying 
the wants of the poor, and relieving the diſ- 
treſſed, that if this affair of the man- trade 
were repreſented in a true light, if a plain 
ſtate of the caſe were laid before the public, 
it would have a good effect, that it would 
make an impreſſion upon the minds of ſome 
of thoſe, who are concerned in it, and ſtir up 
many others, who are not, to do what 
they can to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs it, 
from the (ame humane, compaſſionate, diſ- 
poſition of ſoul. —Ay, I wiſh that were done, 
by ſome able pen, with life and ſpirit —What 
do you think, Mr. Philmore, of publiſhing 
the converſation we have had upon this ſub- 
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jet. —Why if I thought it would put ſuch 
a pen upon writing on the ſame ſubject, I 
would have it publiſhed —Well, if you will 
be at the trouble of writing it down, ſo far as 
your memory can ſerve you, I will ſend it to 
the preſs, and I wiſh you would add, as an 
appendix to it, an addreſs to thoſe who are 
concerned in the negro-trade.—I do not 
know what I may do. I will think of it. 


T O 
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TO [T ME 


Guinea-Merchants in Pt 


SIRS, 


S the buſineſs, you ate concerned in, 

80 : and carry on openly and publickly 
before the world, has a bad aſpect, 

and you ate ſenſible that moſt men make 
objections againſt it, and blame you for en- 
gaging in it, you ate obliged to juſtify it to 
the world, upon the principles of reaſon, 
equity, and humanity, to make it appear that 
it is no unjuſt invaſion of the perſons, or in- 
croachment on the rights of men ; or forever 
to lay it aſide. And this is what every one, 
not only of your fellow-ſubjes, in England, 
but of your fellow- men, upon the face of the 
earth, who is no way concerned in the ſame 
buſineſs, has a right to inſiſt upon, and do- 
mand from you, and ought, in a proper man- 
1 ner, 
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| ner, to reſent it, if you will do neither the 


one nor the other. 


But laying aſide the reſentment of man, 
which is but of little or no moment, in com- 
pariſon with that of the Almighty, of the 
ſupreme lawgiver and judge of mankind, 
think of a future reckoning. Conſider how 
you ſhall come off in the great and awful 
day of account. You now heap up riches, 


and live in pleaſure, But oh ! what will you 
do in the end thereof? And that is not far 


off. What if death ſhould ſeize upon you, 


and hurry you out of this world, under all 


that load of bloodepuiltineſs, that now lies 


-upon your ſouls. The goſpel (I ſuppoſe I 
am now ſpeaking to profeſſed chriſtians) ex- 


preſly declares, that thieves, and muWerers, 


Jhall not inherit the kingdom of God. Con- 
ſider that at the ſame time, and by the ſame 


means you now treaſure up worldly riches, 
you are treaſuring up to yourſelves wrath, 
againſt the day of wrath and vengeance, that 
ſhall come upon the workers of iniquity, un- 
leſs prevented by a timely repentance. And 
what greater iniquity, what crime that is 
more heinous that carries in it more com- 

plicated 
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plicated guilt, can you name, than that, in 
the habitual deliberate practice of which you 
now live. Good God! how can you, as 
ſome of you do, go to the ſacrament of the 
Lord's-ſupper * How can you lift up your 
guilty eyes to heaven? How can you pray 
for mercy to him, that made you, or hope 
for any favour from him that formed you, 
while you go on thus groſly and openly to 
diſhonour him, in debaſing, abuſing, and de- 
ſtroying the nobleſt workmanſhip of his 
hands, in this lower world, 


He is the Father of men. And do you 
think he will not reſent ſuch treatment of 
his offspring, whom he hath ſo loved, as to 
give his only begotten Son, that whoſoever 
believeth in him, might not periſh, but have 
everlaſting life? This love of God to man, 
revealed in the goſpel, is a great aggravation 
of your guilt: for if God ſo loved us, we 
ought alſo to love one another. You remem- 
ber the fate of the ſervant, who took hold of 
his fellow-ſervant, who was in his debt, by 
the throat, and caſt him into priſon. Think 
then, and tremble to think, what will be 
your fate, who take your fellow-ſervants by 


the 
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the throat, that owe you not a penny, and 
make them priſoners for life, 


Give yourſelves leave to reflect impartially 
upon, and conſider the nature of this man- 


trade, which if you do, your hearts muſt 


needs relent, if you have not loſt all ſenſe of 
humanity, all pity and compaſſion towards 
thoſe of your own kind, to think what calami- 
ties, what havock and deſtruction, among 
them, you have been the authors of, for 
filthy lucre's ſake. 


God grant you may be made ſenſible of 


your guilt, and repent in time. And as this 


is my hearty and carneſt prayer to God, for 
you; I hope you will excuſe the plainneſs 
and freedom of this addreſs, in your fincere 


friend, who would be glad to do you any 


good, that lies in his power. 
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